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_— series of gramophone records, spoken 
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the students are taught the language as they 
learnt their own. 
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Advanced classes () Private study 0 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL is greatly indebted to Mr JoHN C. Tarr for 
his generous co-operation in designing the new style of ENGLIsH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING and supervising the many changes involved. 
Mr Tarr has been unsparing of his time and skill in devising a 
typographical presentation of the journal which, we feel sure, 
enhances both its appearance and its readability. 


THE EDITOR regrets that the unavoidable delay in publishing the 
first number of the present Volume is likely to affect the publication 
date of some subsequent issues. The journal will revert to normal 
publication dates as soon as possible. In the meantime the Editor 
is grateful to subscribers for their forbearance. 


The opinions expressed in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING are the 
contributors’, and are not necessarily those of the British Council. 
Statements by individuals herein are made on their own responsibility 
and are not to be construed as official pronouncements by the British 
Council. 
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English Teaching 
in Foreign Universities 


A. E. MORGAN 


FIRST LET ME make it clear that I am going to deal only with 
universities where the mother tongue of the students is not English, 
but they may include nevertheless some institutions in the British 
Commonwealth where English is not the native language. Then 
may I emphasize that I cannot claim acquaintance with universities 
in all countries oversea, and that my experience lies mainly in some 
European countries, the Middle East, and Africa. My contacts 
with North American universities are irrelevant, as almost all are 
English-speaking. I must also set down that I appreciate that 
wide differences occur: in some universities within my definition 
are English departments world-famous for their scholarship, while 
in others the study of English scarcely goes beyond a struggle to 
master the elements of the language and to make acquaintance 
with a few English texts. Then I realize also the differences of the 
problem according to the extent to which English studies figure in 
the total curriculum of the student. It may be the main substance 
of study for three or four years; at the other extreme it may be 
merely the acquisition of enough English to enable a student to 
read a scientific text-book. In what I have to say I shall be thinking 
chiefly of the student for whom English is a staple element in his 
course. 

It is true to say that the main purpose of this study is to qualify 
as a teacher of English, and inevitably English departments in 
universities are influenced by this vocational purpose; nor is this 
wrong, for universities are traditionally and properly the schools 
for the professions a country needs. The important difference is 
that whereas a medical or an engineering course is to all intents 
concerned wholly in training doctors and engineers, an English 
school has a further purpose to which I shall revert. It gives a 
discipline which, if rightly fashioned, may be a valuable training 
for a variety of walks of life other than being a teacher 
of English. 

Whatever its purpose it must be realistic. Students come to a 
university at great cost of time, energy, and money, and very rightly 
they want their investment of these precious forms of their capital 
to repay them. The dividend they require is not merely in cash, 
although that is not a reprehensible desire, but also in development 
of their capacity, so that as citizens they may be able to contribute 
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their quota of work to the community and to live more fully and 
happily. 

I submit that the study and appreciation of a great culture is 
an excellent way of doing this; but by culture I mean something 
of wide connotation. I include nothing less than the expression 
of the thought and the institutions which constitute the being and 
the achievement of a people. I hope I shall not be regarded as 
narrowly nationalistic if I aver my belief that England has produced 
a great culture; and I hope also that this will not be construed as 
a denial of the greatness of other national cultures. I claim for 
English culture merely a place among those that are great and 
worthy of understanding. 

If the fullest results of such a study are to be won, the approach 
must be on a wide front. Obviously a knowledge of the language 
is a fundamental requirement. But it is necessary to keep the 
objective clear. I suggest that the study of the language should be 
regarded as a means rather than as an end; and that the end is a 
proper appreciation of the culture of which it is an important, 
but not the only, vehicle. If this is appreciated, university studies 
will have to clear away some of the philological tangle which 
prevents the progress of too many. Let there be the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the few specialists whose aim is linguistic study, but let 
us free from excessive philological trammels those to whom language 
is a means to studying the culture it conveys. Further it should 
be realized that for this purpose comprehension is more important 
than expression, and while again there should be full opportunity 
for some to perfect themselves in the written and spoken language, 
it is possible to gain much without commanding those accomplish- 
ments to the last degree of accuracy. They may be desirable accom- 
plishments, but they require such an immense investment of time 
that they are too often apt to crowd out the study of those things 
which to most are the real objectives to be arrived at. 

Let us see in more detail what those objectives are. Study of 
culture is generally expected to include literary expression, and 
about this there is not going to be any argument: the tradition is 
secure. But other forms of artistic expression are also important. 
Painting, sculpture, music, architecture are important vehicles of 
culture. What a floodlight is thrown on Tudor England by famili- 
arity with its music, or by the churches, the farms, and the cottages 
which have been preserved, say, in the Cotswolds, or in the England 
of late Georgian times by the painters of that day. Or to descend, 
if descent it be, from the arts to the crafts, what an illumination 
there is in the woodwork and carving of the fifteenth century or 
the furniture and glassware of the eighteenth. Who can appreciate 
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the worth and the weaknesses of Victoria’s day without a study 
of the furniture of our grandparents, so gross in design but so 
perfect in workmanship. 

But if English culture is to be fully understood, the student must 
have knowledge of how the eminently practical people whose way 
of life it expresses did and do in fact live, and what they have 
achieved. It may be true that through art and literature the culture 
of Italy or Arabia could be appreciated and understood to a large 
extent; but not so England. We are notably pragmatists and 
empiricists: for better or worse we are more concerned with doing 
than with being. If our culture is to be understood, what we have 
done must be studied: then will emerge a comprehension of what, 
through doing, we have become. We have produced Shakespeare, 
Constable, the madrigalists: we have produced also parliamentary 
government, particular forms of local government and of justice, 
trade unions, the co-operative system and a thousand combinations 
for voluntary service merging eventually into national systems. 
Without understanding these, none can understand England or 
English culture which is the flower growing from her soil. Even 
the English climate and landscape are potent factors in determining 
the nature of her culture. 

If a discipline of English studies is to prepare a teacher of English 
to others, all these things matter. But 1 plead for the value of that 
discipline in the training for men and women of affairs, who may 
be preparing to devote themselves to business or to public adminis- 
tration. In this country the most notable preparation for a life of 
that sort has been the study of Literae Humaniores at the University 
of Oxford. It has probably produced more public servants than 
any other single university discipline. Its curriculum is based on 
the kind of thing I am positing: it calls for study of the language, 
the literature, the thought, the history, the arts and institutions, in 
a word the cultures of ancient Greece and Rome. If it had been 
merely linguistic and literary, it would never have produced the 
many who have emerged from that discipline with the judgment, 
tolerance, intellectual flexibility, and width of understanding which 
have distinguished them. 

I have already said that I appreciate the difference between those 
students who can devote a full course of several years and those 
for whom English studies are but a small part of their course. I 
must leave it to my readers to make the necessary adjustments of 
emphasis. One plea however I make for the student who can spend 
an appreciable, although not necessarily a major, portion of his 
time on English studies. In the nature of things he cannot acquire 
an intimate knowledge of English culture as a whole, but more 
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might be done to help him to a wider appreciation. To work away 
for a few years at English grammar and composition, to read 
painfully a few texts—membra disjecta of English literature—is no 
way to achieve this end. These things are necessary, but they might 
be vitalized if they could be worked into a broader pattern. Students, 
if they are worth anything, are eager and inquisitive; if their 
imagination and interest are touched they will work hard. But 
they are realists, naturally and properly. Think how remotely 
lonely most texts are: the most imaginative student cannot see their 
relevance to the whole texture of which they may be vital elements. 
And yet lack of skill and of ‘ime prevents the student from reading 
more. I would meet this boldly by encouraging students to read in 
translation and so to fill out the gaps which otherwise are vast 
deserts in which his English reading is but a number of disconnected 
oases. 

In a more general sense I plead for guiding the reading of students, 
whether in English or in translation, to works which will enable 
them to learn something of that wider field which I have claimed as 
the background of English culture. I was much struck recently to 
hear from a student studying English in a foreign university that 
he was set to study the 1944 Education Act. It may not be the 
finest flower of literary expression, but to understand it is to appre- 
ciate a good deal that constitutes English values in thought and 
government today—and yesterday. I was astounded by his 
knowledge and stirred by his critical enthusiasm. I extend my plea 
to cover a greater use of aids—pictures, films, music. Best of all 
is first-hand knowledge of England. That must be for a small 
minority, but ancillary means of all sorts are so much more readily 
available today than in the past that to ignore them is gross. For 
a European student they are necessary, but how much more for 
the Asian or the African whose whole habit of life and thought 
and tradition are worlds away from ours. What meaning can 
Wordsworth’s lakes and mountains have for a desert-dweller in 
Egypt, or Shakespeare’s bank of wild thyme for a bush-bred 
African, unless much is done by visual aids to help him to perceive 
the land and the landscape which are the nursery of our poets? 

Short of coming to this country himself, the student may gain 
much from teachers who themselves know it. In their respective 
ways a teacher of his own nationality and an English-born teacher 
have peculiar contributions to make. One word of warning 
however. Not every Englishman knows England. If they are to 
interpret this land and its culture to others they must be soaked in 
English life and English traditions, redolent of the people of this 
island who for better or worse have made England what she is. 
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English culture is theirs. It does not reside in or spring from 
Chelsea, Bloomsbury, or the universities alone. These have made 
their contribution, but so have the simpler folk of sunbathed 
Warwickshire, the windy braes of Scotland, the industrial north, 
and the streets of London. If a culture is worth understanding, it 
must be widely comprehended, and English culture rightly under- 
stood is the expression of the life, the thought, and the achievements 
of the generations of men and women, great and small, who have 
made England what she is. If there are those in other lands who 
consider it worth their study, that is for them to say; but if that is 
their choice, my plea to them is to look upon it steadily and look 
upon it whole. 
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The Background and Origins 
of Basic English 


J. C. CATFORD 


TWO HUNDRED years ago Benjamin Franklin defined Man as ‘a 
tool-making animal’. This is an excellent definition, in line with the 
findings of modern anthropological science. Man is a tool-making 
animal: and the most important tool he has created is language— 
the tool, or instrument, by means of which our social activities are 
controlled and coordinated. 

If we compare the development of language during the five or 
six thousand years throughout which we have linguistic records, 
with the development of other tools, we find a remarkable discrep- 
ancy. Whereas the history of other tools—the tools of production— 
is a story of continual conscious improvement, the history of 
language is a story of /aisser-faire. Little has been done to control 
the development of language, or to make it a more efficient 
instrument for the work it has to do. 

This is not really surprising since, till recent years, the nature 
and functions of language have been little understood. Miscon- 
ceptions about the nature of language are generated by its very 
familiarity, and the control and improvement of language is inhibited 
by prejudices arising from these misconceptions. We learn to 
speak at our mother’s knee, and when we are old enough to ask 
how language works, or to question its efficiency, it has become 
second nature—something as familiar, and as miraculous, as day 
and night. 

For men have observed the power of words, and, not knowing 
the homely, human, social origin of this power, they have been 
in awe of language. There seems to be a secret, magic bond between 
a name and the thing it stands for—to use a name is to have power 
over the thing itself, or, alternatively, to use a name is to evoke the 
thing. 

Hence those word-taboos which are so characteristic of ‘primitive’ 
peoples, and which are not lacking even in our more ‘civilized’ 
communities. Hence, too, the even more insidious—because less 
obvious—errors induced by linguistic fictions: the belief, for 
example, that in talking of such things as freedom or redness we 
are referring to independent entities not in space or time, instead 
of simply free actions and red things. 

Language is magical and sacrosanct: and so mankind as a whole 
has docilely accepted its bonds and been content to muddle through, 
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allowing the word-magic of Fictions to generate systems of logic 
and metaphysics and dangerous ideologies. 

From time to time, however, there have been men who have 
boldly sought out some of the defects of language, and who have 
suggested ways of remedying or alleviating them. One of these 
was Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). 


a Bentham, like many a prophet, was in his time better known 
© © abroad than in his own country. Prophet of Internationalism and 
ig | of Peace, legal and social reformer, for us he is important as the 
% founder of a new normative science of language which has since 
re || been named Orthology. By reason of his work in this field he 


might well be called ‘the grandfather of Basic English’. 


or The cornerstone of Bentham’s orthology was his Theory of 
S, ]} Fictions. Bentham’s childhood was dominated by a fear of ghosts, 
p- his adolescence by distrust of the legal fictions which abounded in 


— © the lectures he attended at Oxford. ‘From doubting the reality 
of | behind the ghostly vocabulary of spectres, imps, and bogeys, and 


ol |} the morality behind the legal vocabulary—he passed to an 
wt |) examination of the foundations of language itself.”? 

. In elaborating his Theory of Fictions, Bentham begins by 
re || classifying the entities which may be the subject matter of discourse. 
n- || ‘Entities’, he says, ‘may be distinguished into perceptible and 
ry |) inferential.” And ‘an entity, whether perceptible or inferential, is 
either real or fictitious.’? 
lo F A real entity is one to which ‘on the occasion and for the purpose 
sk of discourse, existence is really meant to be ascribed.’ A fictitious 
ne | entity is one to which existence is ascribed by the grammatical form 


iy || of the words used in speaking of it, but to which ‘in truth and 
' reality existence is not meant to be ascribed.’ 


wf ‘Every fictitious entity bears some relation to some real entity, 

"n | and cannot otherwise be understood than in so far as that relation 

is perceived.’ 

er | Bentham enumerates and classifies a great many different types 

he | of fictitious entity. By way of example we may consider the fictions— 
or rather the names of fictitious entities—rest and motion. When 

e a real body is said to be at rest, it is said to be so with reference to 

d some other real entity or entities: i.e. rest (and likewise motion) is 

SS relative. ‘To say this body is at rest is as much as to say—Here is 

or | a body, and it will naturally be supposed a fixed body, and here is 

ve 

ad 1 Jeremy Bentham 1832-2032 (p. 39) by C. K. Ogden. London, Basic English 
Publishing Company. 

| i 2 The Theory of Fictions (p. 7) edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. K. 

Ogden. London, Kegan Paul. 

h, ibid. (p. 12). 
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another body, meaning the real existing body, which is at that 


first-mentioned body, i.e. attached to it, as if the fictitious body ~ 


were a stake, and the real body a beast tied to it.’! Similarly, 
when we say that a body is in motion, it is as much as to say—*Here 
is a larger body, called a motion; in this larger body, the other 
body, namely the really existing body, is contained.’! 

Names of fictitious entities are, of course, essential—without 


them language could hardly be made to work—and to be spoken | 


of at all, every fictitious entity must be spoken of as if it were real. 
Fictions are dangerous only when their nature is misunderstood. 

It was clear to Bentham that Fictions required a special technique 
of definition. He accepted the convention of traditional logic in 
that he regarded definition per genus et differentiam as definition 
proper. The word man, for example, can be defined by referring 
to the genus animal and stating a quality by which man is distin- 
guished from all other animals: Franklin’s definition of man as 
a tool-making animal must, I suspect, have appealed to Bentham’s 
technological taste. 

But definition per genus et differentiam is impossible for fictions. 
Bentham tells us that he might have defined the fictions designated 
by the words power and right in the traditional way, saying that 
power was a faculty, right a privilege, &c. But that, he says, is an 
insane method, for ‘a power is not a—any thing; neither is a right 
a—any thing: the case is, they have neither of them any superior 
genus, these . . . being of the number of those fictitious entities of 
which the import can by no other means be illustrated than by 
showing the relation which they bear to real ones.’* 

Bentham distinguished clearly between what we now call the 
referential and emotive uses of language—language, he says, is used 
to convey information purely or information for the purpose of 


~ 


excitation. He advocated the neutralization of emotive expressions , 


by the use of two more neutral words in place of one, e.g. pecuniary 
interest in place of avarice, sexual desire in place of lust. 

He made many observations on grammar and the parts of speech, 
including penetrating remarks on verbs. ‘A verb’, he says, ‘slips 
through your fingers like an eel—it is evanescent: it cannot be 
made the subject of a predication—for example I say “to give 
motion” instead of “to move”. The word “motion” can thus be 
made the subject of consideration and predication.’* He realized 
that a verb is commonly a kind of shorthand symbol in which are 
telescoped a reference to some act or operation plus the goal or 
object of that operation, and he exploited the analytic tendency of 

1 The Theory of Fictions (p. 13). 

? ibid. (p. xxv). 3 ibid. (p. cvii). 
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English, whenever possible, by separately naming the operation 
and its object. Of the fundamental operational or ‘auxiliary’ verbs 
of English (such as give, get, put, &c.) he says: ‘A catalogue of 
this species of auxiliary verbs, accompanied with a catalogue of 
the nouns substantive to which they are in use to be employed as 
auxiliaries, is an instrument of elucidation that remains to be 
constructed, and by its usefulness may perhaps be found to pay 
for its trouble.’ Prophetic words! It may fairly be said that Basic 
English is, in large part, just that ‘instrument of elucidation’. 

For nearly a century Bentham’s views on linguistic matters were 
largely ignored by scholars. It was only within the last forty years 
or so that they were developed and applied by the Cambridge 
psychologist C. K. Ogden, a scholar deeply versed in the philosophy 
of Bentham (several of whose works he has edited), in linguistics, 
and in the history of the universal language movement. 

Ogden completed his general survey of the influence of language 
on thought in 1911. Owing to the first World War this remained 
in manuscript till 1923, when, in collaboration with I. A. Richards, 
he published a book which was one of the most important contri- 
butions to linguistic theory of the century. This book, The Meaning 
of Meaning, is well worth the attention of language teachers; but 
it is not an easy book to read, partly because of the intrinsic com- 
plexity of the subject matter, and partly because of the authors’ 
tendency to poke obscure and erudite fun at the linguistic theories 
of logicians and philosophers. 

In a preliminary discussion of what happens when any statement 
is made or interpreted, three factors are distinguished. These are: 

(1) Mental processes (thought or reference). 

(2) The symbol. 

(3) A referent—something which is thought about, or referred 
to. The distinction between reference and referent is an 
important one. There is no direct relation between the 
symbol and its referent, but only an indirect one, via the 
reference: and differences in reference as well as differences 
in referents will lead to the use of different symbols. The 
speaker’s emotional attitude (either to the referent or to his 
audience) may form part of the reference, and apart from 
such emotive modifications of reference there may be other 
quite different ways of referring to one and the same 
referent—different levels of reference. 

There are many examples of reference at different levels in the 
introduction to Sir Arthur Eddington’s well-known book The 
Nature of the Physical World. em begins by announcing 
8 The Theory of Fictions (p. cxi). 
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that he is sitting down to write at his two tables. Table No. | is 
the ordinary table of everyday experience. Table No. 2 is his 
‘scientific table’. This scientific table, he says, ‘is mostly emptiness. 
Sparsely scattered about in it are numerous electric charges rushing 
abeut with great speed. . . . Notwithstanding its strange con- 
struction it turns out to be an entirely satisfactory table. It supports 
my writing paper as satisfactorily as Table No. 1: for when I lay 
the paper on it the little electric particles with their headlong speed 
keep on hitting the underside, so that the paper is maintained in 
shuttlecock fashion at a nearly steady level.’ 

This passage and others like it have been criticized in detail by 
L. S. Stebbing.! Here I shall merely point out that Eddington, no 
doubt in order to impress the layman and put him in a suitably 
reverential mood for initiation into the Mysteries of Science, 
achieves an effect of paradox by mixing together statements at 
different levels of reference. The referent—the table—remains the 
same. However, regarded in one way, i.e. at the level of everyday 


experience, the appropriate symbol is tab/e—at another level of — 


reference, the subatomic level of the physicist, the appropriate 
symbol is mass of electric charges. The paradox is heightened by 
the trick of juxtaposing references at different levels in one and the 


same sentence, e.g. ‘when I lay the paper on it, the little electric | 


particles with their headlong speed keep on hitting the underside.’ 
Paper and little electric particles are symbols appropriate to different 
levels of reference. The serious reader, wishing to make sense of 
Eddington’s statement, must destroy the paradox by rephrasing it, 
at one or other referential level, as The paper is supported by the 
table or something like The one aggregation of electric particles is 
repelled by the other. 

The further elucidation of the relations between symbol, refer- 
ence, and referent, and of the symbolic process in general, is a 
theoretical task. But on the practical side, a normative science of 
language, to which Ogden gave the name of Orthology (first 
suggested by Karl Pearson in his Grammar of Science), is also 
concerned with the control and improvement of symbol systems, 
and with the formulation of notations appropriate to the various 
purposes for which language is employed. 

Amongst the many educational applications of Orthology is the 
analysis of the different ways in which one word or symbol, or 
one group of words or symbols, may take the place of another. 
Simplification, for example, depends on such substitution—on 
the availability of equivalents adequate for a particular practical 
purpose; and substitution requires a detailed study of definition, 

1 Philosophy and the Physicists, ch. 3. 
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description, and identification, which the makers of dictionaries 
have so far failed to provide. 

On this subject the early work of Wilkins (on classification) and 
Horne Tooke (on abbreviation) were particularly suggestive; but 
neither they nor their successors extended the logical account of 
definition to cover the needs of either lexicology or linguistic 
simplification. Definition, for these purposes, is the process of 
identifying referents by the substitution for an obscure symbol (or 
one whose meaning has to be explained) of a symbol or symbols 
that can be better understood. The referent in question is identified 
by stating its relations to known starting points. The relations 
which can be used for this substitution—the definition routes—are 
few in number; and perhaps the most characteristic of them is 
opposition. 

Ogden shows, in his work on Opposition, that the key to this 
relation is direction, and he distinguishes between opposites divided 
by a cut, as before/after, right/left and those which form the end- 
points of a scale, as black—white, top—bottom. ‘Either side of a 
cut may also be quantified, but where two scales placed end to end 
meet at a neutral point, the bottom or neutral point of either scale 
does not give rise to a sensational or linguistic opposite.”! Typical 
double-scale oppositions are hot—cold, with a neutral point or 
area at ‘tepid’, and acid—alkali, with a neutral point defined 
by chemists in terms of concentration of hydrogen ions as 
‘pH 7.0’. 

It is clear that the notion of opposite can be applied unambigu- 
ously only to material which is in some way amenable to a scale or 
cut. Argument, for instance, as to whether brute is ‘the’ opposite 
of man is pointless. Man and brute may be said to be opposites 
only in regard to a scale of rationality, or perhaps (if we have 
Franklin’s definition in mind) a cut, dividing tool-making from 
non-tool-making animals. What may be regarded as the opposite 
of man depends on the definition route used in defining man. 
Thus the opposite of man in relation to age is boy; in relation to 
sex it is woman; in relation to divinity it is God; and so on. 

Ogden’s theory of opposition is important linguistically since it 
lets us see how far opposition can safely be used for purposes of 
definition, or for creating new terms in a language unambiguously. 
It is clear that only qualities (which can be scaled or cut) can be 
relied upon to generate unambiguous opposites. 

The general theories of meaning and symbolism outlined above 
suggest means of achieving maximum efficiency—maximum word- 


1 Opposition (pp. 85-86) by C. K. Ogden. London, Basic English Publishing 
Company. 
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economy—in language. Ogden, finding support in Bentham for 
his own orthological work, saw this, and realized also that English 
lends itself unusually well to the kind of control indicated: for 
modern English has carried to great lengths the analytic tendency 
(noted by Bentham for verbs) and is rich in terms appropriate to 
a fairly general level of reference which are useful in definition or 
in the paraphrastic expansion of ‘shorthand’ symbols appropriate 
to more specialized levels. 

Because of this ‘orthological controllability’ of English, Ogden 
was able, after about ten years’ work, to produce a selection of 
850 English words which, together with the minimum of rules for 
their use, can do the work of some 20,000 words of full English— 
and this without doing violence to the structure of the English 
language. Basic is not a different language. It is English, but 
English controlled and simplified by the systematic elimination of 
everything which is not essential for the clear statement of ideas 
on all subjects for general purposes—that is, above the level of 
specialist and technical discussion. 

The restricted Basic vocabulary was arrived at by a ‘fourfold 
elimination: (a) of all words (except the names of common objects) 
which can be defined in not more than ten other words; (5) of 
words which are primarily emotive rather than referential; (c) 
of words which have a chiefly literary or stylistic value, and 
(d) of words which are used in contexts too specialized for the 
level of general communication.’} 

The comparative value of particular words for a restricted 
vocabulary was tested by a technique of substitution (in which 
some thirty questions about its functions and equivalents can be 
studied on a single diagram) known as ‘Panoptic Conjugation’. 
The object of Panoptic Conjugation is not to find definitions but 
to group words in families—to find their semantic conjugates. As 
Ogden says, ‘To conjugate a verb is to put it through its tricks 
with a view to discovering its range of derivatives and its semantic 
affiliations. The panoptic conjugation of a word is the chart of 
its conjugates, derived or affiliated. A derived conjugate of dog 
would be doglet, for which the actual (semantic) conjugate is 
puppy.’® 

The panoptic conjugation chart shows the word under con- 
sideration at its centre. Radiating from this central point are a 
number of lines, each corresponding to a particular definition 
route. The semantic conjugates reached by these radial definition 
routes can then be inserted at the peripheral ends of the radii: 

1 The Basic Vocabulary (p. 15) by C. K. Ogden. 

2 Psyche, Vol. X, No. 3, 1930 (pp. 10-11). 
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yr If, for example, the word man is at the centre, we may follow the 
sh definition route age, to find that the dictionary supplies a conjugate 
ir word (e.g. centenarian), which is shorthand for the particular 
y definition indicated (man a hundred years of age). In this case 
0 the conjugate (centenarian) can clearly be dispensed with. In the 
or | same way, definition in terms of material state leads to corpse, 
te | which can likewise be eliminated since, dead man—or dead body— 
_ are adequate substitutes. Again, definition in terms of attitude 
*» | leads to the conjugate friend, which could also be replaced by a 
of brief definition, but which is such a common word that it is retained. 
or By proceeding in this way along the definition routes of the chart, 
—~ the semantic conjugates of a word can quickly be discovered and 
sh | displayed for further consideration. 
ut The second principle—elimination of emotive words—is also a 
of powerful word-economizer. When we use an emotive word we 
as | allow attitudes and subjective judgments about the referent to 
of } form part of our reference. Economy is achieved by symbolizing 


the referent and our attitude to it separately. For instance, if 


Id | we have the word opinion we do not need such words as conceit, 
s) |. modesty, diffidence, all of which symbolize a high or low opinion of 
of oneself plus the speaker's mental attitude. A mother who com- 
c) | mendsher child for its modesty is ‘pleased that the child has not a very 
id high opinion of itself’, and one who chides her child for its diffidence 
he ___ is ‘not pleased that the child has not a very high opinion of itself.’ 

, The third principle, elimination of literary variants, is obvious 
ed enough. For the purposes of general communication embellish- 
ch ~~ ments like steed or casement are unnecessary duplications of 
be _——horse and window. Basic is not designed for poetry or elegant litera- 
n’. ||  ture—though some poetry has been written in Basic, and Basic 
ut | writing is not necessarily bare and monotonous. In the hands of 
As a skilful writer Basic can make satisfying reading—there is a 


ks ? simplicity and clarity of style which has an austere, functional, 
tic beauty of its own. 


of — Finally, attention to the theory of levels of reference exerts an 
og ___ overall control which makes it possible to eliminate words which 
is | are appropriate to too specialized levels, and so to distribute the 


words in the most useful way over the whole field of reference. 
n- } The words of a language can be arranged in a hierarchy of generality, 

a descending from the most general to the most particular. Bentham 
on outlined such an arrangement in his Theory of Fictions. By refer- 
on sence to such a hierarchy we can see which combinations of higher 
level, or more general, words will dispense with words at lower, 
or more specialized, levels. We might, for example, deal with the 
various objects which people wear on their heads with such fairly 
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high-level combinations as head-cover or head-dress. Such objects 
are so common, however, that it is useful to have the single short- 
hand symbol fat. But to particularize at the level of formal or 
regional variants like cap, bonnet, bowler, or glengarry, beret, 
sombrero, fez would be to descend too low in the hierarchy of 
generality. A Aat will fit most of the heads of Europe, the Americas, 
and the Far East. For the rest, the Basic compounds head-dress 
and head-cloth are available. 

It is not my purpose here to give a detailed account of Basic. 
For that the reader will have to go to the books which give a full 
list of the Basic words together with an account of their senses and 
uses, and of the rules for putting them to work. But it may be of 
some use to those who have no knowledge or experience of Basic 
to give a short outline here of the most important points. 

The greater number of the 850 words are names of things: there 
are 600 of these in two groups—200 are names of things which may 
be clearly pictured, like arch, bird, garden, kettle, plough, window: 
the other 400 are general names of wider groups of things or names 
of fictions: like act, behaviour, cotton, government, love, motion, 
push, reaction, trouble, year. 

There are 150 names of qualities—100 are general ones, like 
able, automatic, cheap, chemical, important, male, regular, young: 
the other 50 are listed as opposites, among them being bad, cold, 
female, old, and so on. The opposites are separated from the rest 
because they make a special group for learning purposes. Learning 
a word together with its opposite is (for some persons at least) a 
help to the memory, and takes much less time than learning the 
two words separately. It will be noted, however, that only names 
of qualities are listed as opposites. The reason for this will be clear 
from our earlier discussion of Ogden’s theory of opposites. 

The rest of the Basic words, 100 of them, are ‘structure words’— 
that is, words the chief use of which is to put the other words into 
operation. Among them are the names of simple acts or operations, 
like put, take, give, get: names of the directions in which these acts 
may go, like in, out, up, down: names of some of the ways in which 
things may be done, or the degrees of things, like well, almost, 
quite, much, little: words used for joining other words, or state- 
ments, like and, but, because, and so on. 

One of the most surprising things about Basic is the very small 
number of names of acts which it has—only fourteen. The full 
list is go, come, put, take, give, get, keep, let, make, do, send, say, 
see, seem. These, together with be and have, give no more than 
sixteen words in all which come under the heading of ‘verbs’.! 
In addition, there are the two auxiliaries will and may. 
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These sixteen words do the work of some 4,000 common verbs of 
full English. They are able to do this because of the fact noted 
by Bentham that a verb is a sort of shorthand sign for a complex 
event—that is, some sort of act together with the direction or 
end-point of that act. In English the act and its direction or end- 
point are frequently separately named and Basic simply makes the 
fullest possible use of this normal English tendency. 

The reader can satisfy himself that confinement to the sixteen 
‘operators’ does not produce an un-English effect, by rereading the 
last five paragraphs (‘It is not my purpose’ to ‘this normal English 
tendency’) which are written in Basic, except for the technical 
term ‘verb’. 

The Basic vocabulary is extended by derivation (the endings 
-er, -ing, -ed can be added to 300 of the Basic nouns to form new 
nouns, or adjectives), and its range of reference is widened by 
carefully controlled expansion of the senses of words—only those 
expansions of sense which can be easily and obviously developed 
from the root senses are permitted. In addition, 500 phraseological 
uses which go a little beyond the immediately obvious are listed 
as ‘idioms’. Only 250 of them, however, are needed by the learner, 
and not all of these are absolutely essential, though they are con- 
venient short-cuts for those who can handle them. 

There are some words which have such wide currency throughout 
the whole world that they may be regarded as the special property 
of any language—or no language. An international committee has 
selected a preliminary list of fifty such international words which are 
so widely known that they may with safety be introduced in Basic 
writing designed for consumption almost anywhere—they include 
alcohol, chocolate, opera, radio, taxi, and so on. 

Basic, as we have said, is designed for general purposes, and 
consequently the Basic vocabulary does not include the technical 
terms needed for communication between specialists in particular 
fields of knowledge. However, in the sciences, at least, technical 
vocabulary is largely international, and Basic provides a framework 
of general terms within which the specialized technical vocabulary 
may be operated. To bridge the gap between the general vocabulary 
and the level of specialization at which international technical 
terms and notations (e.g. mathematical and chemical symbols) 
come into operation, a short special word-list may be needed. A 
list of a hundred such Basic addenda has been drawn up for general 
scientific purposes, together with special lists of fifty words each 
for physics-chemistry, mathematics-mechanics, geology, and biology. 
Similar lists for other sciences are planned. 

The rules for the inflection and use of the Basic words are, of 
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course, the same as in full English but they are cut down to a 
minimum. The distinction between shall and will is abolished (only 
will being used, as is normal in many types of present-day English); 
word-order is standardized for the beginner; and though all the 
forms of the sixteen operators must be learned, this is nothing 
compared with the difficulty of mastering in addition all the ‘strong’ 
and ‘irregular’ verbs of full English—a task which the Basic learner 
is spared. 

It has been implied in our discussion of international words and 
special science lists that Basic is designed to be used as a complete 
language, suitable as an auxiliary for the purposes of international 
communication. This is, indeed, one of the functions of Basic, but 
it is not the only one. The same elimination of inessentials, which 
gives Basic such a small vocabulary that it can be learned, together 
with the rules for its use, in a minimum of time as a language 
complete in itself, makes it a useful first step to full English. 
Moreover, a system such as Basic, in which the precise range of 
meaning and the level of reference of each word has been carefully 
mapped out, lends itself particularly well to grading. There is an 
additional advantage, too, in being able to present the learner with 
a quite definite and finite goal as a first step—a goal which is a 
complete language which can be used for all purposes. Practice 
in using Basic is a valuable method of consolidating the learner’s 
knowledge of an essential nucleus of English, from which it is 
possible later to expand systematically into full English. 

Finally, the orthological principles upon which Basic is founded 
naturally make the system an ideal instrument for clear statement 
and for keeping our minds free from errors induced by the misuse 
of words. The necessity for the expansion of many fictions, which 
the limited vocabulary imposes, and the need to symbolize our 
mental attitudes to things in separation from the things themselves, 
which arises from the virtual absence of emotive terms in Basic, 
are powerful prophylactics against word-magic and are aids to 
clear thinking. Translation (from full English, or from any other 
language) into Basic is a mental exercise at least as valuable as 
Latin composition—and a crucial test of the referential value of 
the original. What will not go into Basic may be nonsense—or it 
may be poetry. If it is the latter, the Basic parallel will help to 
show the reader exactly how the poet has produced his special 
effects. 

The reader of this article may already be familiar with Basic 
English: if not, he may feel inclined to investigate it for himself. 
In either case, some knowledge of the scientific background—the 
Theory of Fictions, the analysis of the symbolic process, the theories 
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of definition and opposition—out of which Basic was developed 
and on which it rests will help him to appreciate the system and 
to make the fullest use of it. 

The ‘genius’ of a language—which every conscientious student 
strives hard to master—is a typical Fiction. It is harmless enough 
if one remembers that it may be expanded into something like 
‘the way the language works’ or ‘the way the speakers of the 
language use it’. The ‘genius’ of Basic is, in part, a controlled 
selection from the rules of English, but in part it is that whole 
orthological background which it has been the chief purpose of this 
article to make clear. 
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MICHAEL WEST 


THIS ARTICLE discusses the technique of the Supplementary Reader 
—the book ‘simplified and abridged, within a vocabulary of x 
words’: it aims at enabling a teacher to evaluate such books, to 
pick out the good ones and keep away from those which are not 
up to standard. 

Few things are more encouraging to a child who knows some 
(say) 1,500 words of English than to pick up a book written within 
that vocabulary, and find that he is actually able to read it and 
enjoy a story which is (at least) an enthralling approximation to 
the original. On the other hand few things are more discouraging 
to a learner than to find that he is not able to read a story supposedly 
written within this vocabulary, or that it is so lame and feeble a 
reproduction of the original that he becomes convinced that the 
vocabulary learned thus far has not got him any distance at all 
towards being able to read and enjoy English. 

The Supplementary Reader (also called the ‘Plateau’ Reader) 
serves four purposes. It gives extra practice in reading; it reviews 
and fixes the vocabulary already learned; it ‘stretches’ that 
vocabulary so that the learner is enabled to give a greater width of 
meaning to the words already learned; and lastly by showing the 
learner that what he has learned so far really enables him to do 
something, it encourages him to read matter which is worth reading. 


IS THE BOOK PROPERLY PLACED? 


The first point to be looked at is whether the book is taking full 
advantage (or too much advantage) of the vocabulary. Thus, to 
take extreme examples, it is absurd to tell fairy tales or fables 
within a vocabulary of 2,000 words: the vocabulary can do far 
more than that. Similarly it is absurd to try to tell Oliver Twist 
within a vocabulary of 1,000 words: one can tell the bare plot of 
it, but it would be a story spoiled. Below 750 words one can tell 
very simple fairy stories and fables: at 750 one can just tell fairy 
tales well, and an adventure story with difficulty and rather a lot 
of ‘outside’ words. At 1,100 words one can tell an adventure story 
well enough, but in a rather bald way. At 1,500 one can tell an 
adventure story satisfactorily but without much style. At 1,700 
words one can tell any strong plot, keeping much of the original 
style. A vocabulary of 2,000 words is good enough for anything, and 
more than one needs for most things. Only novels which depend 
very much on their style and descriptive detail need more words. 
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IS THE VOCABULARY PROPERLY USED? 


In a Plateau Reader it is right to use the learned vocabulary in 
a slightly wider sense than that originally taught in the class-room 
because this stretches the learner’s vocabulary and practises him 
in the art of inferential reading. Thus, having learned the word 
pencil, he may be expected to guess the meaning of a pencil of light; 
but, having learned set=‘put’, he cannot be expected to guess The 
jelly has not set. On the other hand much depends on the context: 
one can make almost anything inferable. The reader does not 
know the meaning of the word gori, but He took his gori out of 
his pocket, looked at it and said, ‘It’s just five minutes to twelve’— 
here the meaning is inferable. Is the writer of the book keeping 
his vocabulary ‘stretch’ within the limits of inferability? Is he 
making the context helpful where he gets beyond the limits of 
unaided inference? 


GRAMMAR 


One of the commonest faults of Plateau Readers is to control 
vocabulary but not to control grammar. Thus /f J were rich I 
would buy a Rolls Royce car—that is legitimate; but we find Every 
day he would go to the school at 9 o’clock—meaning ‘he always 
went’, and This would be the library ? meaning ‘I suppose this is . . .”: 
these are illegitimate. Look out for uncontrolled grammar. In 
particular look out for excessive use of Reported Speech. Reported 
Speech is the sure sign of bad workmanship. A lively conversation 
is condensed into a few lines of reported speech:—Oliver Twist said 
that he wanted more porridge; Mr. Limbkins said that Oliver Twist 
would be hanged. It is not merely a matter of style (though nothing 
devitalizes a book more than substitution of reported speech for 
dialogue): it is a matter of difficulty. In many Eastern languages 
there are no inverted commas, so we find ‘He said that I will go 
to the fair’. Here that takes the place of inverted commas, and the 
speaker signifies his own intention of going. Consequently ‘He said 
that he was going to the fair’ means some other person’s reported 
intention of going. But again, was indicates the past; so the 
sentence means ‘X said that Y was in the past going’ instead of 
*X said X is intending to go.” Reported Speech is one of the greatest 
of all stumbling-blocks to the foreign reader. 


STYLE 


An easy way of assessing the quality of a book written for the 
foreign reader is to note the length of the sentences and the fre- 
quency of pronouns. A complex sentence of four or five lines’ 
length is bad; but, of course, a chain of simple sentences joined by 
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and or but, or a colon used where there might be a full stop, offers 
no reading difficulty. 

Pronouns are a trouble to the foreign reader as they are to the 
semi-literate English reader. He reads slowly and is apt to forget 
who is the person referred to by he and she. It is also very trouble- 
some when the same person is referred to by different names: 
Captain Charles Bennington appears as Charles, Charlie, Chas, 
the Captain, Bennington, and Bennie; also perhaps as ‘the dashing 
soldier’ and ‘our war hero’ or Mary’s husband or Jim’s father, 
&c. Worst of all is the former and the latter. Above all things 
in teaching reading, we want to get a steady forward movement of 
the eyes; but every time the reader strikes the former . . . the latter 
his eyes go back to five or six lines above so as to find which is 
which; then he loses his place down below. These avoidances of 
repetition of a name are the relic of some curious scholastic (or 
even magical) taboo, on a par with the savage’s avoidance of 
saying his own name. There is no reason at all, especially in matter 
intended to be read silently, why a name should not be repeated 
as often as is necessary for clearness. Suppose that in algebra we 
wrote: (x x y)? = ‘the former squared, plus twice the former 
multiplied by the latter, plus the latter squared”! 

Other pitfalls for the incompetent writer are the veiled reference; 
for example: . . . ’s lot is not a happy one; Cheshire cat; beside 
still waters; in glass houses, &c. English-speaking people are 
assumed to know Gilbert and Sullivan, Alice in Wonderland, 
certain proverbs and nursery rhymes, and the Bible—but these are 
not English-speaking readers. So, also, the unexplained social 
custom—eating peas with a knife (why not?). Let the teacher put 
himself in the place of his pupil and ask himself ‘Would I under- 
stand this if I had his background?’ 


READING VOCABULARY AND SPEAKING VOCABULARY 


The foreign learner tends to bring into his speech whatever he 
reads in his books, and he has no means of telling which words 
or phrases belong only to the written language, or which phrases 
are unsuitable for the spoken vocabulary. Now we frequently 
find in novels the Cockney, the Scotsman, the common soldier, 
each distinguished in the original book by variations from standard 
English: we find also in historical books obsolete and semi-poetical 
words used to give a crusty antique flavour. The adapter who is 
more of a /ittérateur than a linguistician tends to carry these over 
into his ‘simplified’ version—with disastrous results on the learner’s 
spoken vocabulary. On the other hand the linguistician takes them 
all out and leaves his Cockney and his Scotsman talking correct 
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Oxford English with a Daniel Jones pronunciation, and Tommy 
Atkins indistinguishable from the Adjutant. This is an admitted 
difficulty in all simplified books; it can be dealt with by the com- 
petent writer: it is a pitfall for the hack. The quality of an abridg- 
ment may be judged by success or failure in this respect. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ABRIDGMENT 


Simplification is mainly a matter for the linguistician and the 
schoolmaster, but abridgment demands literary aptitude. Anyone 
can reduce the size of a book merely by paring away pieces here 
and there, just as anyone can make a postcard-size colour photo- 
graph of an old master—and with equal lack of success in repro- 
ducing the quality and effect of the original. Some abridged novels 
are dead synopses; some actually come near being better than the 
original because the original writer (like all novelists of all time) 
was compelled to write ‘to size’. A modern novel may not be less 
than 60,000 words, regardless of the size of its plot, because the 
lending libraries do not like small books. But if Dickens had 
offered his publisher a 60,000 word novel, his publisher would 
have told him to take it away and pad it out to the normal two or 
three volumes, which was what was then demanded. When the 
abridger comes along he considers, ‘What ought to be the size of 
this book?’ He may be so limited by the normal size of abridgments 
that he cannot do justice; but where he has a 40,000 word plot, 
written in the original at 80,000 or 160,000 words, he may actually 
better the original. 

In any case his main aim is to keep the shape of the book—the 
accelerating climb up to the climax with ever growing suspense, 
the great scene (given full size, or nearly so), the sharp denouement 
when all the reader wants to know is that they all lived happily 
ever after. 

There is not space here to enter into the details of this technique, 
but without learning the art of it, the teacher can learn to judge 
its effect. He can judge whether an abridgment is well done in this 
respect. Let him set aside any memory of his reading of the original, 
or, better still, find someone who has not read the original, and 
read the book as if it were any novel taken off the railway bookstall 
or from the lending library. Does it grip him quickly? Does it 
sustain its suspense? Has it a worthy climax? Does it peter out, 
or end with a snap so that the reader does not find himself skipping 
the last ten pages? Or, in the case of the character novel at a higher 
level, do the characters live—or are they devitalized shadows? Is 
the setting real or just a washy sketch? 

Let the technique of simplification be as perfect as possible, if 
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the book is not interesting, it is useless. Worse than that, it is a 
book murdered, because a more competent writer cannot come 
along afterwards and do it better: the publisher would not print it, 
and those who have read the dead version say, ‘Oh that! It’s a 
dreary book; I read it in so and so’s abridgment. You won’t like 
at.” 

Simplification and abridgment have brought to life not a few 
books which, for the foreign reader and the English schoolchild, 
would otherwise be completely dead: they have also murdered not 
a few whose lives might have been saved. 
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Crosswords and Language Teaching 
D. L. C. ANDERSON 


OF ALL THE INNOVATIONS of the past half-century that have been 
applied to education, the crossword is perhaps the Cinderella. 
This is possibly because, whether you are setting it or merely 
solving it, you have to think; you cannot, as with most new aids 
to learning, sit back in a suitable mood of receptivity and let a 
machine think for you. 

And yet the crossword should have an increasingly important 
place in the world of today if only because, in an age which is 
becoming day by day more phrase-ridden, more willing to be satis- 
fied or even drugged by the accustomed cliché, it has the temerity 
to challenge words, making you think not only about the one you 
are trying to solve but the several in which it is clued. At a time 
when the average writer is lucky to have three out of every five 
words he has written read at all, the crossword setter is perhaps the 
one remaining wielder of the pen whose every word, whose every 
punctuation mark if it comes to that, is actually weighed. 

All this may seem sufficiently remote from the learning of a 
foreign language. And yet it is compatible with one very plausible 
reason for learning foreign languages at all: the belief that the 
proverbial trees are more readily discernible from outside the wood; 
that words may be fresher and therefore more pregnant with 
meaning if they belong to a language which is not our own. To 
give but a single instance: to travel in an English train and con- 
template the alarm signal is not calculated to inspire in the average 
Englishman much sense of urgency or crisis; to travel in an Italian 
train and be faced with the word Allarme (To Arms!) is to hear the 
sound of trumpets and the rattle of swords in scabbards. 

Unfortunately, in applying crosswords to the teaching of lan- 
guages one is faced immediately by practical difficulties. They are 
not by their nature easily susceptible of cyclostyling and are awk- 
ward and laborious to present on a blackboard. Moreover, quite 
apart from the practical problem of reproduction, few if any ready- 
made puzzles exist which will be of any real use to the language- 
teacher, since no crossword setter in my experience has ever 
attempted to confine himself to a controlled vocabulary. It might 
be imagined, for instance, that the Daily Telegraph Quick Crossword 
would yield more fruitful material than its more erudite full-dress 
companion. Yet I turn at random to two Daily Telegraph Quick 
Crosswords, and find, in one: TOR, SVELTE, LUCRE, LAMPREY, AVIARY, 
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and PERI; and in the other: PULING, THERM, VODKA, SARACEN, GELID, 
PATELLA, TESTY, and EWE. In any case a crossword is a game, and 


no game, in my opinion, is justified in occupying more than five: 


minutes or so of an average lesson. 


The way to present the crossword principle in language classes 


is therefore to isolate clues chosen not merely for their verbal 
felicity but also for their value for language teaching. Take, for 
example, the word Less. The Daily Telegraph Quick Crossword 
(which, it is worth remarking, is only quick from the setter’s point 
of view) would probably be content to borrow the dictionary 
definition: of smaller quantity. Well, even that has value for students 
in elementary classes. But suppose, instead, we substitute the clue 
Something for the student to get on with. No student, except 
in a Cambridge Diploma class, is likely to guess it straight off. 
But just because the word student is mentioned it will immediately 
excite curiosity. Now the way to present it would be as follows: 
Firstly the teacher would explain the phrase get on with, both in 
the field of human relations and, as is applicable here, in the sense 
of pursuing some activity. Having exhausted these ideas he would 
explain that, as usual, the setter is leading them up the garden 
path (in itself a metaphor worth explaining, together with the 
dis‘inction between a path, a drive, and a road), and that what is 
really required is a word which, with the termination -ON, will 
produce something for the student. He could further facilitate 
things by stating that it is a word of four letters. So the problem 
is reduced to finding a word of four letters which, with the ter- 
mination -ON, will give something specifically designed for the 
student. At this point one can safely leave it to the student to dis- 
cover the answer. And the answer will supply exactly what the 
class is looking for—a_ LESSON. 

Another on the same lines would be this clue for UNCLE: It 
would be dirty to write an article on a relative. The first question 
for the teacher to settle here is, what is a relative? It 
will probably be a suitable moment to revise the known list of 
relatives with definitions of each: as, for instance, my aunt is the 
sister of my father or mother. The next question will be: what 
(in the journalistic sense) is an article? And the use of the pre- 
position on as a translation of the Latin de can here be explained. 
One must next explain the metaphorical use of dirty in the sense 
of ‘unfair’, and discuss why, in fact, it might be unfair to drag 
one’s aged relative into the cold light of public print—a sort of 
antithesis of the piety of Aeneas. One will then remind the class 
that there is such a thing as grammar and that the term article 
can have a strictly grammatical connotation. Finally, still bearing 
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the LESS-ON example in mind, one will invite the class to discover 
a relative who, by writing the article AN on the end, will produce a 
word meaning ‘dirty’. The point to emphasize in both these examples 
is that, besides giving the student his bit of fun and putting him 
on his mettle, you have introduced several quite useful linguistic 
lessons. 

From this type of clue, which is really a mildly amusing form of 
vocabulary test, we pass to the anagrammatic one, which is essen- 
tially a test of spelling. An anagram may be an anagram pure and 
simple. But this to the foreign student will probably prove merely 
arid and difficult. It will be both fairer and more attractive if you 
give him a cross-bearing of meaning. Thus, for instance, if you 
simply offer him the letters of CART-HORSE, he is unlikely to make 
much of them. But if you give him the clue: Musical form of 
cart-horse, he will immediately be amused by the conception of 
so essentially lumbering and English a quadruped being musical 
at all. In countries where the indigenous beast of draught is the 
ox, it will probably be helpful and amusing to produce a picture 
of a cart-horse. Then if you say that the word you want starts 
with o and ends with A, he will have little difficulty in re-sorting the 
letters to make ORCHESTRA. 

Three other examples of anagrammatic clues are:—(1) ENTRAP: 
Catch the parent in a muddle, with a comment on this secondary 
meaning of catch; (2) PERFECTION: Front piece which cannot be 
improved upon; (3) IDEALS: The chivalrous naturally find them in 
ladies. Chivalrous would probably come outside most word 
counts, but to an adult class of mixed sex its introduction in 
company with ideals and ladies will doubtless atone for this! Finally 
a class with literary leanings might enjoy this clue for PARADISE: 
It got lost, but I'd a spare. They would, in fact, be invited to 
think of something famous in English literature for being lost, 
which can be formed from the letters J’d a spare. There are many 
amusing types of clues, and I do not pretend that the few I have 
mentioned have any outstanding merit. I merely mention them 
as examples of how the solving of a clue may be connected with 
some definite point of language teaching. 

Crosswords at their best are a device to make you savour words 
with a new and unvitiated appreciation, by making you play with 
them. In this respect they are in the best sense educative, for 
education can always afford to be playful—as Jong as the play is 
getting you somewhere. The practical difficulties I have mentioned 
above, combined with purely linguistic difficulties, may make the 
presentation of complete puzzles impracticable for a class of 
foreigners. But to present them, a clue at a time, may be both 
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acceptable and effective. And the student with a lively and enquiring 
mind will eventually turn to the English papers and discover there 
the only crosswords, to the best of my belief, which can humbly 
claim the felicity of genuine, if ephemeral, literature. 


Book Reviews 


THE ESSENTIAL ENGLISH LIBRARY. (1) MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS, 
D. Waldo Clarke. 96 pages. (2) GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. E, 
Strauss. 74 pages. (3) WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Selec- 
tions edited by C. E. Eckersley. 104 pages. Longmans Green, 
1950. Each volume 2s. 6d. 


The Essential English Library continues to grow. As well as 
books specially written to describe English life and institutions, 
there are works of fiction and drama and biography. Biography 
is well represented in these additions to the Library. Mr Clarke’s 
Modern English Writers deals with eleven men: Thomas Hardy, 
Joseph Conrad, Rudyard Kipling, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, 
D. H. Lawrence, G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, Somerset Maugham, 
John Masefield, and J. B. Priestley. For each of these authors there 
is a seven or eight-page essay which combines biography with 
critical appreciation. The book should be useful to those students 
who want a short guide to those British authors who made their 
name before the Second World War. 

For those who want to know more about Mr Shaw than is 
given in Mr Clarke’s essay, there is Mr Strauss’s book. This deals 
with the novels, the plays, the very important prefaces to the plays, 
the political writings, and Mr Shaw the man. There is an annotated 
list of books on Shaw and an interesting collection of portraits, 
cartoons, photographs of busts and of scenes from the plays. 

The Thackeray volume includes extracts from Pendennis, Vanity 
Fair, and Henry Esmond, with an Introduction by Mr Eckersley. 
This gives a brief biography and a critical appreciation. This book 
will make an excellent introduction to Thackeray for those who 
are perhaps alarmed at the length of the novels but who wish to 
know something of this great Victorian. The book has some 
interesting illustrations. 

As in all volumes in this Library, words outside the vocabulary 
of the four books of Essential English are given in a Glossary with 
simple definitions and phonetic transcriptions. This should enable 
the student to read the books without difficulty and without the 
need to have a dictionary always at hand. 
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